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were protected by gold shields, which fitted to the fingers like a thimble and gradually tapered to. a point, their added length of quite four inches making her hands look strangely crab-like.
To the left of the Empress-Dowager was the Emperor, seated on a square yellow-cushioned stool with his legs dangling and his toes turned in. His real name was Tsai-Tien, but it was considered, like that of Confucius, too sacred to be spoken, or the characters to be written in common form. He was therefore known as Kwang-Hsu, or " The Illustrious Succession/'
He sat with his mouth open, and his glazed eyes had a fixed expression in them which I was afterwards told was due to his opium-sodden condition. He was kept by order under the influence of the drug, possibly a merciful dispensation in the case of one born to such a tragic destiny. His attire in no way differed from that of the other dignitaries of his Court, except that in his case the embroidered badges on back, chest, and shoulders of his long dark silk coat were enclosed in a circle instead of in a square. He was, however, entitled to the undisputed use of a five-clawed dragon by way of ornament in these badges, whereas ordinary mortals had to be content with four-clawed monsters. A peacock feather secured in a green jade holder pointed down from the back of his Mandarin hat, which was decorated with a red silk button in the centre of the crown denoting the exalted rank of the wearer.
No notice whatever was taken of him during the day's proceedings, except that the officials and servants knelt to him, and made nine prostrations when they addressed him, nor dared they raise their eyes in so doing to the August Countenance.PEKING                              89
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